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This paper examines the interaction of African and American gender role ide- 
ologies as a possible influence on the high rate of wife abuse in African Ameri- 
can families. African traditional expectations of strong independent women 
and reciprocity between spouses conflict with the European-derived American 
heritage of sexuality as a male status symbol and of male control of women’s 
lives. Important differences in the meaning of male dominance/female subser- 
vience in African compared with American culture are explored. The stress 
created by the conflict between African and American gender role values, ex- 
acerbated by prejudice and socio-economic deprivation, may increase emo- 
tional turmoil and find expression in violence and guilt in African American 
families. 


INTRODUCTION 


This paper examines cultural ideologies as an aid in understanding 
violent behavior between spouses. Specifically, it considers African and 
American gender role differences in relation to violence in African Ameri- 
can households. 

While gender roles have long been seen as influenced by ethnic heri- 
tage, the relationship between conflicting cultural values and domestic vio- 
lence has received little scholarly attention. As this violence escalates in 
the world around us, new approaches to analyze and stem the unfortunate 
trend become ever more urgent. 

Cultural differences have been recognized in many studies probing 
the nature of violence, aggression and conflict. In Avruch, Black and 
Scimecca (1991) for example, Leonard Doob calls attention to the hierar- 
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chical dominance of one group over another when peoples of different cul- 
tures interact, often with painful results for the weaker group (p. ix). Other 
contributors to the volume stress the need to recognize dissimilar cultural 
perceptions of status and strategy as well as hierarchical relationships in 
formulating successful models of conflict resolution in national, business 
and community environments (passim; Avruch 1991:7-9). 

Howell and Willis (1989) question the western psychological idea that 
aggression is an innate human trait. In societies which are based on peace- 
ful relationships and shun violence, aggression is not seen as a ‘natural’ 
phenomenon. Montagu (1978) also illustrates that in many non-literate so- 
cieties, non-aggression is learned in childhood and practiced by adults. 

While these works confirm the importance of cultural variables in 
studying conflict, they do not address the issue of domestic violence. Only 
a few studies of family abuse include discussions of cultural issues. Gar- 
barino and Gilliam (1980) for example use an ecological model to under- 
stand child abuse. They assess such variables as norms of child care, 
definitions of abuse and neglect, and rates of reporting child maltreatment 
in cultural terms, and conclude that “Maltreatment is fundamentally a cul- 
tural problem” (p. 218). 

Two doctoral dissertations address cultural issues in violent Asian 
American families (Song 1986; Bhaumik 1989). Both found that Asian 
American abused wives tended to come from families where adherence to 
rigid Asian patriarchal attitudes contrasted sharply with the greater free- 
dom offered to women in today’s American environment. Although the 
findings are tentative, they do recognize the importance of cultural differ- 
ences in gender role expectations in wife battering. 

Most studies of wife abuse though have generally omitted an emphasis 
on cultural variables. Okun’s (1986) extensive review of theories of woman 
abuse, based on a large number of empirical studies, reveals a strong focus 
on psychological and socio-economic variables. Psychoanalytic theories em- 
phasize intrapsychic explanations; learning theory follows a behaviorist 
model; sociological theories address the effect of differential resources; 
feminist theory views abuse as part of a sexist, patriarchal society. While 
each approach offers some insight, none includes the possibility of unique 
cultural influences on particular groups. 

Our population is made up of people of diverse cultural strains. Val- 
ues and outlooks brought from distant parts of the world remain long after 
new cultural forms are internalized. Conflicts between the old and the new 
are often at the root of troubled family relationships (McGoldrick, Pearce 
and Giordano 1982; Green 1982). Thus particular forms of violence may 
result not only in individuals, but in groups as well. 
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Strauss, Gelles, and Steinmetz (1981) have shown that the nature and 
incidence of family violence varies across ethnic groups. Comparing ‘white, 
black and other’ racial groups, they report that wife abuse is highest in 
African American families, the rate being 400% higher than in white fami- 
lies. On the other hand, child abuse is low among African Americans and 
high among Asian American families. Such differences have for the most 
part defied clear understanding and explanation. 

Evaluating data by racial or ethnic category however must not be 
taken to mean a biologic or genetic basis for gender roles or violent be- 
havior. As many scholars have pointed out, enduring socio-economic dep- 
rivation typical of specific populations is clearly related to behavioral 
differences (e.g., Myrdal 1944; Kaplan 1977; Glasgow 1981; Billingsley 
1968; among many others). 

Socio-economic factors alone do not explain variations found within 
and among different groups. A study by Cazenave and Strauss (1978) com- 
paring violence in African American and white families found many incon- 
sistencies not easily explained in socio-economic terms. Among both white 
and African American families, some forms of family abuse were more 
prevalent in blue collar families, and others in white collar families. The 
presence of non-nuclear family adults living in the home greatly reduced 
violence among African American families but increased it substantially 
among white families. Violence between parents and children was lower in 
African American families than in white, while spouse violence was higher 
among African American families than among white. At some income lev- 
els, African Americans had higher rates of family violence than whites, and 
at other income levels, whites had higher rates. These findings mitigate 
against simple cause and effect models and suggest a complexity of factors 
in abuse situations. 

Asbury (1989) calls attention to the need to go beyond socio-eco- 
nomic considerations and suggests an exploration of cultural differences. 
Citing the lack of attention to ethnic factors, she states, “Researchers have 
yet to investigate whether there are any issues unique to African-American 
women in violent relationships” (p. 91). From an Afrocentric perspective, 
she questions the applicability of mainstream spouse abuse literature to 
the African American situation. 


WIFE ABUSE IN AFRICAN AMERICAN HOUSEHOLDS 


Many writers have expressed great concern about the prevalence of 
wife abuse in the African American family. Cannon (1977:203) cited the 
increase in wife abuse as one of the “indices of profound distress within 
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black communities.” Kardiner and Oversey (1962:69) refer to the “uniform 
bad relations” between African American spouses. Levine, in discussing Af- 
rican American folklore, states, “the amount of violence . . . pictured in the 
context of male-female conflict cannot be minimized” (1977:410). 

In addition to the work of Strauss, Gelles and Steinmetz (1981) and 
Cazenave and Strauss (1978) mentioned above, others have tried to assess 
the extent of wife abuse in the African American population. Asbury (1987) 
found inconsistent results in the use of domestic violence shelters by Af- 
rican American battered women. Using data from six different shelters lo- 
cated in three Ohio cities, she found that, compared to the cities’ 
populations, the proportion of African American women at one shelter was 
considerably less than would be expected; in one it was considerably more; 
and in the other four, the proportion was close to that of the city’s popu- 
lation distribution. Taylor and Hammond (1987) in a study of shelter resi- 
dents in Virginia found a disproportionate number of African American 
women in shelters, a finding they see as supportive of research showing 
higher rates of wife abuse among African Americans than among whites. 
Hampton (1987) studied the relationship of family violence and homicide 
using official statistics and found an overrepresentation of women and Af- 
rican Americans as victims of domestic violence (p. 145). 

Studies have also found that women beating men, though occurring 
considerably less often than wife abuse, is nevertheless higher in the African 
American population than among whites. Mann (1987), in reviewing re- 
search on women who kill, states that most female perpetrators of homi- 
cides are African American women. The victims tend to be men, and 
long-standing abuse often an important motivating factor. The likelihood 
of strong, independent women striking back at their abusers seems to be 
greater among African Americans than among other ethnic groups. 

De Maris (1990) studied courtship violence, a possible precursor to 
marital violence. In a sample comparing African American and white stu- 
dents from four southeastern universities, he found that violence against 
girlfriends and violence against boyfriends were both more likely to occur 
among African American students than among whites. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF CULTURAL HISTORY 


Family violence, as has been noted, is a complex issue and defies sim- 
plistic explanations. This paper examines one aspect of this complex subject 
that has to date received little attention—the contradictory gender role ex- 
pectations derived from African and American cultures. Other aspects of 
cultural interaction, including twentieth century developments such as the 
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Black Muslim movement, the civil rights struggle, the recognition of black 
power, and the spread of drug and alcohol use, important as they are, lie 
outside the scope of the present paper. 

According to anthropologist Sudarkasa (1981), to understand families 
one needs to recognize two critical aspects: the socio-economic context in 
which they develop and the cultural context from which they derive. She 
sees cultural history as providing insights into group differences “when po- 
litical and economic factors are held relatively constant” (p. 38), and quotes 
W. E. B. Du Bois’ statement that “there is a distinct nexus between Africa 
and America which, though broken and perverted, is nevertheless not to 
be neglected by the careful student” (p. 39). 

Many scholars recognize the persistence of African gender role ex- 
pectations in African-American families. Nobles (1978:23) states that “the 
experiences of new-world slavery did not significantly disrupt the traditional 
(i.e., African) philosophical orientation” of family life. Billingsley (1968) 
called attention to the greater interchangeability of roles in the African 
American family compared with white families, women often acting as chief 
breadwinner and family decision maker, and men as important participants 
in child rearing and home tasks. Pinderhughes (1982:112) states, “The 
egalitarian nature of marital relationships among Afro-Americans has been 
well described.” Sudarkasa (1981) finds that in many families during and 
after slavery African patterns were retained, for example, reliance on the 
extended family instead of on a small nuclear conjugal group, reciprocity 
in family relations, and the family as the unit of production as well as con- 
sumption. 

Pointing to the “tenacity of African traditions,” Hershkovits 
(1958:181) believes that “those aspects of Negro family life that depart from 
majority (i.e., white American) patterns are to be regarded as residues of 
African custom.” Thus understanding African traditions seems basic to un- 
derstanding African American gender relationships. 


FEMALE/MALE RELATIONSHIPS IN 
SUB-SAHARAN AFRICA 


Sub-Saharan Africa, the general location from which African slaves 
were taken, is a very large land area in which hundreds of different societies 
have existed for thousands of years. While cultural influences may differ 
in specific African societies and at different times in history, still modal 
societal characteristics have been documented. 

From a compilation of extensive research on major areas of the world 
(Bourguignon and Greenbaum 1973), we find that sub-Saharan Africa is 
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one of the most rural and agricultural of world regions. Large population 
centers and complex political systems, long typical of the European expe- 
rience, are for the most part relatively recent developments in sub-Saharan 
Africa. Somewhat unique among world regions, African women’s contribu- 
tion to farming has generally been greater than that of men. In over 80% 
of 223 sub-Saharan African societies studied, women did as much as or 
more agricultural work than men; in less than 20% men predominated in 
agriculture (p. 30). Industrial development is a recent phenomenon, and 
complex hierarchic class structures were rare until the modern era. The 
large contribution women have made to the agricultural economy, the rela- 
tively simple class and political structures, and the small village communi- 
ties in which most people lived permitted greater reliance on and respect 
for women than tend to be found in more male-dominated economies in 
other world areas. 

In terms of time, relatively little written African history exists from 
earlier centuries. Scholarly attention to African women began about 1970, 
and much of that attention has been devoted to colonial and postcolonial 
influences affecting women’s lives (Hunt 1989). Hunt warns that “What is 
available in terms of precolonial African women’s history is still quite thin” 
(p. 370). 

The importation of Africans as slaves into the New World began in 
the 16th century, and legally ended in the United States in the early 19th 
century, though illegal entry continued for many years (Franklin 1980). 
Most American slaves came from West Africa, specifically from such 
groups as Mandingo, Mende, Yoruba, Ibo, and others, in areas known to- 
day as Senegal, Nigeria, Ghana, Sierra Leone, Niger, Ivory Coast, among 
others (Hershkovits 1958; Franklin 1980). Cultural groups in these areas 
contributed African values relevant to the American scene. 

Thus it is largely the culture of precolonial West Africa that the en- 
slaved population brought with them, prior to European economic and po- 
litical expansion into Africa. Precolonial history, though sparse, provides 
clues to African traditional spouse relationships, and can help clarify and 
rectify conceptions and misconceptions of the African cultural heritage. 

Perhaps the most comprehensive study of African early history is the 
first volume (Ki-Zerbo, 1981) of an eight-volume series entitled, General 
History of Africa (copyright 1981-1993) compiled by the International Sci- 
entific Committee for the Drafting of a General History of Africa, United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. Recognizing 
that most accounts of African history have been provided by European his- 
torians, and often distorted through a western cultural lens, this series was 
planned to show “the African past from an African point of view” (Curtin 
1981:54). According to Curtin, “The colonial period in Africa left an in- 
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tellectual legacy to be overcome,” a “false perspective” of history created 
by European writers, and later accepted by many as “modern knowledge” 
about Africa (Curtin 1981:54). 

Writing about women in this volume, Hama and Ki-Zerbo (1981:47) 
state that “contrary to what has been repeated over and over again, 
(women) probably occupy a more important position in African historical 
consciousness than their counterparts elsewhere.” They point to the promi- 
nence of women in African history as priestesses, warriors, and close ad- 
visors to kings and chiefs, to the strategic roles women played in agriculture, 
trade, and crafts, and to the presence of a number of matrilineal societies 
in which women often held economic and political power. Even though 
segregated and secluded in a few societies, women were generally regarded 
as able to “make and break events” (p. 48) in precolonial Africa. 

Other scholars tend to support the above views. Bay (1982:4) for 
example, decries the “ideological postures and culturally biased assump- 
tions” that seem rampant in regard to African women. She states that the 
precolonial period was one of “relative prosperity when women enjoyed 
control over economic resources and exercised a degree of political 
power” (p. 2). Hemmings-Gapihan (1982:172-4) describes the separate but 
reciprocal, cooperative and interdependent roles of women and men in 
the precolonial Upper Volta economy. Women and men grew different 
crops, engaged in travel and trade for different items, and were respon- 
sible for different subsistence activities. Women had control of their own 
resources and some became very wealthy through their control of the pro- 
duction and trading of cloth, a very valuable commodity. According to 
Lewis (1982:273), “The West African woman has always assumed a major 
role in the productive economy of the household. She desires to avoid 
dependency on her spouse and to be a vital participant in the support of 
her children and her parents.” 

Yet life was not easy in precolonial Africa. Farm work was very de- 
manding, and natural catastrophes, illness, hunger and political strife 
brought their own dangers. In addition, women suffered from the ideology 
of male superiority which was widespread, even in matrilineal societies. 
Men could treat women with disdain and ridicule. The possible harshness 
of this gender hierarchy however was mitigated by the recognition of male 
and female separate privileges and obligations, and the reciprocity, inter- 
dependence and lack of competition between the sexes in the relatively 
small village communities in which people lived (Bay 1982:6-9). 

Even in Islamic West African societies (those closer to the Sahara 
desert) like the Hausa of northern Nigeria, wives living in purdah were 
able to engage in independent market activities through women’s networks 
and the use of their children’s time and labor. In keeping with West African 
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cultural traditions, these women amassed and controlled their own wealth, 
independent of their husbands (Schildkrout 1982). 


CONTRASTING VIEWS OF MALE DOMINANCE 


There is an important difference in the meaning of male dominance 
in the African versus European contexts. In Africa, while men generally 
enjoyed status enhancement and some wifely deference because of their 
gender, male control of women’s lives was relatively weak, given the im- 
portant economic, political and religious roles women occupied. As mothers 
and sisters, women also wielded considerable power (Sudakasa 1981). 

Hunt’s (1989) bibliographic review of African women’s history and 
Morrow’s review (1986) of research on sub-Saharan women reveal that de- 
spite the ideology of male superiority, oppression of women was not char- 
acteristic of West African societies, and many examples indicate women’s 
successful rebellions against subjugation and the presence of hierarchies of 
women with differential power (see Hunt’s citations [1989:371] of Hewitt, 
Robertson and Klein, White, Brooks, among others). 

In terms of family violence, Levinson’s comparative study (1989) of 
90 worldwide societies is instructive. Societies from sub-Saharan Africa (a 
total of 14 including six from West Africa) had the lowest index of wife 
beating and close to the lowest of husband beating, compared with the six 
other major regions of the world. Whyte (1978) studied women’s status in 
93 preindustrial societies around the world. In four of the five West African 
societies included in his study women were not considered inferior to men; 
in three of the five societies physical punishment of wives by their husbands 
was not indicated; and in all five, relatively little deference was expected 
from the wife to her husband. 

According to Morrow (1986), some characteristic patterns of African 
family life, though contrary to western ideology, have been helpful to Af- 
rican women. The presence of matrilineal descent in some West African 
groups (where a wife’s family predominates in the economic, religious and 
political life of a couple and their children) tended to improve a woman’s 
power in marriage. The presence of polygyny (plural wives), practiced 
mainly by wealthy or powerful men, usually resulted in each woman having 
her own household and maintaining independent economic activities. The 
existence of ‘woman marriages’ (where one woman assumes the social and 
economic, but not sexual, role of ‘husband’ and the other the role of ‘wife’) 
increased wealth and power for some women. 

Fairly egalitarian female/male relationships are reflected in the folk- 
lore of West African life. For example, West African folkstories about mar- 
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riage typically show husbands and wives as cooperative, respectful and so- 
licitous of each other. Such traits rarely appear in European marriage sto- 
ries, and they tend to be absent in African-American folkstories (see Kane 
1971; Calvino 1980; Abrahams 1983, 1985). 

European history on the other hand reveals a different interpretation 
of male dominance. In many European countries, legislation established 
women as chattel, servants, or children, to be protected, chastised, and le- 
gally controlled. These laws empowered men to rule and punish their wives, 
to own their wives’ earnings and property, and legally to act as their guardi- 
ans (Anderson and Zinnser 1988). The Christian Church like other major 
religions advocated male dominance, but in addition elaborated a doctrine 
of extreme misogyny for almost two millennia (Ranke-Heinemann 1990; 
Horton and Williamson 1988; Bullough 1974; Hays 1964). Bussert (1986) 
refers to our theological heritage of patriarchal beliefs that compare 
woman’s relationship to man with that of man’s relationship to God. On 
this basis, many clerics of the past and in the present have recommended 
wifely submission to a husband’s rule regardless of the amount of abuse 
and battering she may receive (Horton and Williamson 1988). In earlier 
times, theological hostility against women combined with State enforcement 
of patriarchal control to create the horror of European witchburning be- 
tween the fifteenth and eighteenth centuries with estimates of destruction 
running into millions of women and girls tortured and killed (Morgan 
1984). 

In British history, punishments of women were much more severe 
compared with those of men for similar crimes, and were particularly harsh 
for acts of wives against their husbands. Wives had no property rights and 
could not enter into contracts. Legal restrictions became even harsher 
against women in the 17th and 18th centuries following the Reformation, 
and hundreds of British women were destroyed in the witchhunts of that 
time. 

Anti-feminine European, and particularly British, attitudes and tradi- 
tions were brought over to the New World, and contributed to several epi- 
sodes of American witchburning. In a great many states, laws based on 
English common law maintained the subjugation of women by severely re- 
Stricting wives’ ownership of property, control of their earnings, right to 
enter into contracts, right to divorce, etc. (The American People’s Encyclo- 
pedia 1961, Vol. 20). In spite of the need for and greater acceptance of 
women’s independent activities in pioneer days, the ideology of female sub- 
jugation continued with little change until the late 19th and 20th centuries 
(Chafe 1977). 

The nature of male dominance in Africa and in Europe differed both 
in attitude and behavior. Comparing African treatment of women with the 
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behavior of the Spanish and Portuguese, Boxer (1975) discovered that in 
the 16th century, Islamic Moors in Africa were more respectful of captured 
European women than European Christians were of captured Moorish 
women. She further indicates that, in contrast to African attitudes, 16th 
and 17th century Iberian culture was strongly misogynist, and this attitude 
was carried in the Iberian expansion to other parts of the world by Spanish 
and Portuguese explorers, warriors, and Christian clergy. 

In sum, it would seem that the West African traits of strong inde- 
pendent women and separate but cooperative reciprocal relations between 
wives and husbands were important traditions brought to the New World 
by African slaves. The heritage of male dominance, also part of the West 
African tradition, was not likely to extend to strictly controlling women’s 
lives, property, or activities, and male abuse of women seemed neither 
widespread nor acceptable. 

The European heritage of male control of women’s lives, of women 
as subservient dependents of men, and of legal and theological support for 
this heritage was also brought to the New World. These cultural attitudes 
were important influences not only on settlers of European extraction but 
on the African slave population as well. 

Conflict arising from such divergent views could be disruptive of Af- 
rican American gender relations during and after slavery and seems to be 
continuing into the present. 


FEMALE/MALE RELATIONSHIPS IN AMERICA 


Scholars have observed both African and European cultural influ- 
ences in African American families. For example, Nobles sees the African 
influence in the strong but not domineering role of the woman. He cites 
current research showing that the process of living “in most black families 
is typified by an egalitarian pattern of relations.” (1978:22) 

Scanzoni’s study comparing stable African American families and sta- 
ble white families found a higher proportion of African American spouses 
reporting equality in conflict resolution than white spouses (1971:241). 
Drawing on experience in a New Jersey mental health center, Hines and 
Franklin (1982:89-90) report that “relationships between Black couples 
have often been more egalitarian than those of their counterparts in the 
mainstream culture. Women’s liberation is not a new concept to the aver- 
age Black woman, regardless of social class.” 

The African heritage of relative equality, respect, and interdepend- 
ence between spouses observed in many African American households cre- 
ates an enigma alongside evidence of extensive wife abuse. Socio-economic 
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variables, i.e., poverty and discrimination, are a partial, but not a sufficient 
explanation. Other groups have suffered social and economic deprivation 
to varying degrees without replicating this particular dilemma. Critical to 
the question are the psychological and cultural effects of slavery and post- 
slavery periods. 

Psychologically, slavery created lasting scars. Levine (1977) refers to 
intense angers, hatreds, and frustrations that resulted from the violence 
and brutality inflicted on the slave population. Such feelings often burst 
out in violent actions against those closest by—frequently against wives, 
husbands, or lovers. 

Franklin (1980) recognizes the development of a dual personality as 
a reaction to slavery. The slave had to displace aggression, deflect anger, 
deny his/her own feelings, and deal with both negative and positive emo- 
tions simultaneously. Ambivalence became a familiar coping mechanism 
not only in dealing with the ‘master,’ but in family relationships as well. 
Uncertainty of the family’s future and distortion of family roles resulted in 
a dual outlook in regard even to one’s closest kin. This dual outlook is still 
seen in blues songs, in which according to Levine, love is shown as “a frag- 
ile, often ambivalent human relationship” (1977:276). 

Traditional cultural indicators of status and self-esteem (e.g., family 
and religious responsibilities, economic achievement, political participation) 
were distorted or eradicated during and after slavery, especially for men. 
There was a distinct difference in how European culture affected gender 
relations in West Africa in the colonial period and in America during and 
after slavery. Many scholars have shown that European colonizers of West 
Africa heightened the economic importance of men at the expense of 
women, improved men’s status while reducing that of women, and generally 
gave men greater power and dominance in the household and in the public 
sphere (Boserup 1970; Bay 1982; Morgan 1984). On the other hand, in 
America, while the doctrine of male supremacy in the home and of male 
control over women’s lives was the model put forth by the majority white 
population, African American men were generally denied the economic 
power that tends to accompany and reinforce this ideology (Landry 1977; 
Center for Study of Social Policy 1986). African American women however 
tended to retain the African tradition of strength and independence, and 
had these traits reinforced by opportunities, albeit often lowly ones, avail- 
able to them in the American economy. Thus many African American 
women were and are the major breadwinners in the African American fam- 
ily, adding to the conflicting messages between New World ideology and 
the practicalities of economic survival (Staples 1986). 

Instead of unavailable African status symbols and unachievable 
American economic power, sexual exploits often became for men a source 
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of pride and social standing during and after slavery (Levine 1977:111). 
Slave owners were interested in procreation and expansion of the slave 
population. In the post-slavery era, according to Bernard (1966:76), sexual 
conquests became status symbols for some men, and grew at the expense 
of women. She indicates that rapes committed by African American men 
have been largely against African American women. More recently, Mann 
and La Point (1987) report that in 1983 African Americans accounted for 
half of all persons arrested for rape. While there is greater likelihood of 
African Americans being apprehended by the criminal justice system than 
whites, still the rape figures are so large as to indicate a considerable 
amount of sexual violence against women. 

According to Pinderhughes (1982:112), when identifying with main- 
stream culture, many African Americans took over the oppressor’s tactics 
of domination and aggression. Among the adaptations after emancipation, 
many African American men and women were influenced to accept the 
European view of male dominance in the home. This ideology was more 
restrictive on women’s activities and much more oppressive to women than 
their precolonial African heritage. While European women had for centu- 
ries developed culturally acceptable ways of coping with oppression, e.g., 
overt compliance and acquiescence, and covert manipulation and deception 
(Morgan 1984; Anderson and Zinnser 1988), these were not African norms 
and are often not African American behaviors. A graphic presentation of 
the difference in reactions between white and African American women 
to wife abuse can be found in the short story, “The People of Color” by 
Jean Thompson (1978). Esther, a forthright, assertive African American 
wife, lives with Verg, who alternately loves her and beats her. “Verg has 
been my friend, my lover, my husband and my enemy,” she explains. “That’s 
too much to take lightly” (p. 21). She ultimately stabs him in a violent 
quarrel. Meg, the white wife, accepts and rationalizes her husband David’s 
domination as normal. It is only toward the end of the story that Meg has 
a violent reaction, but still with little insight, to her husband’s insidious 
subjugation and control of her life. 

The importance of the man as ruling head of the household in Amer- 
ica was given additional legitimacy in the teachings of both black and white 
religious leaders. Scanzoni (1971) concurs with Frazier’s (1939) assessment 
of the church as the center of African American communal life and the 
major agency of social control in the post-slavery period. According to Myr- 
dal (1944:939), the major sects to which African Americans belonged were 
Baptists and Methodists, both devoted to fundamentalist teachings, and 
both exercising strict control over the morals of their membership. 

Gutman (1976:70-73) recounts many ways in which the churches en- 
forced adherence to their moral codes. In some areas of South Carolina, 
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young women applying for church membership were strictly examined on 
their behavior, and had to go through a probationary period and provide 
evidence of their righteousness. In the Georgia Sea Islands, a young woman 
was dropped from the church because she had not obeyed her husband in 
a small matter. The church agreed to readmit her only after she apologized 
for her disobedience in front of the whole congregation. In another area, 
the church refused to perform a wedding where it was clear that the pro- 
spective groom needed to be looked after and the future wife would be 
an authority in the home. The explanation given by a church elder was 
“Does it not say (in the Bible) ‘Wives submit yourselves to your husbands’?” 

Wall (1989) presents Zora Neale Hurston’s comparison of African 
hoodoo and New World Christianity in regard to female empowerment. 
Wall states 

The final section of Mules and Men locates sources of female empowerment firmly 


within the pre-Christian, Afro-centric belief system of hoodoo . . . (hoodoo) mili- 
tated against male dominance . . . (pp. 672-673). 


Christianity however, as seen by Hurston, traditionally discouraged 
women’s equality in religious as well as family life. 

According to Levine (1977), the new ideology of male dominance also 
made its way into the changing folklore of the post-slavery era. In folksongs 
and stories prevalent in the 19th century, women were being punished for 
undue pride and self-assertiveness, and in the African American community 
there grew the expectation that women should curb their independence 
vis-a-vis men. 


THE INTERACTION OF AFRICAN AND 
AMERICAN CULTURE 


How were African gender role expectations fused with American cul- 
tural attitudes? From Africa came the tradition of women as important 
contributors to the family’s economic survival with their own spheres of 
activity, and an independence and interdependence in reciprocal relations 
with men. Combined with these values were the American influences of 
revising the traditional symbols of African American male status, reducing 
the desirability of independent women, and encouraging the ideology of 
male control in family relations. 

During slavery, psychological duality arose from the need to gain 
favor with oppressors while being almost totally powerless. In more re- 
cent times, the struggle to fit together respect for strong women with the 
notion of male dominance/female subordination can create turmoil in 
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many African American households for both women and men. Prejudice 
and discrimination, especially where they result in male economic pow- 
erlessness and comparative female power, serve to project these stresses 
to the fore. 

Despite an emphasis on respect and cooperation between spouses, 
men who are financially unable to support their families often seek com- 
pensations in extramarital sexual conquest, a substitute indicator of male 
status. Strong, assertive women, who often carry the double burden of 
homemaker and chief breadwinner, are not likely to tolerate a husband’s 
infidelities and his inability to perform as the financial protector of the 
household. 

Billingsley (1968), Ladner (1971), Stack (1974), Aschenbrenner 
(1975), Kennedy (1980), among others, have described distinctive African 
American methods of coping with these dilemmas of family life: long pe- 
riods of testing and uncertainty about whether a romantic relationship will 
yield long term stability; the decision of many young women to have chil- 
dren outside of marriage rather than marry a man they care about who 
cannot support them; a reliance on maternal kin for support and help with 
child rearing; men in poor financial circumstances having children with 
more than one woman and maintaining relationships with several house- 
holds; extended family and non-family members sharing financial and emo- 
tional support within one household. Yet despite struggles and sometimes 
many failures, African American women and men repeatedly strive to 
achieve and maintain close personal relationships in the face of great ob- 
stacles. 

The nature of African American relationships tends to differ from 
that of other groups. While mutuality is generally considered a necessary 
prerequisite to marriage, the role it plays after marriage can vary. A couple 
of examples illustrate this point. Gans (1982), writing about an Italian 
American community in Boston’s inner city, stresses the prominence of sex- 
segregated peer groups for emotional support for men and women, even 
after marriage. “Men,” he states, “are distinctly uncomfortable in the pres- 
ence of women” (p. 48). Also, “husbands and wives come together for pro- 
creation and sex satisfaction, but less so for mutual satisfaction of emotional 
needs or problem solving” (p. 51). In Lynd and Lynd’s (1929) study of 
daily life in a small Indiana city, white men describe women as unstable, 
incapable of facing facts, and impractical, yet pure and morally better than 
their husbands. The Lynds conclude that “ . . .a high degree of compan- 
ionship is not regarded as essential for marriage” (p. 118). 

Although many problems in the African American community have 
been traced to economic deprivation, the lack of money holds a partial but 
not complete answer. The cultural dilemmas referred to above seem to be 
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harmful at all levels in the African American community. Their damaging 
effects however can be mitigated to some extent by better economic cir- 
cumstances, and exacerbated by poverty and want. Two important field 
studies of African American men, one by Gooden (1980) and the other by 
Liebow (1967), provide corroborating evidence. 

Gooden’s work reports on the adult development of three groups of 
African American men: homeless ‘street? men who were unemployed and 
had grown up in very poor, problem-ridden families; middle class men, 
mainly high school teachers; and upper class men, largely college profes- 
sors. Liebow’s study deals mainly with ‘streetcomer men,’ poor unemployed 
men who gathered regularly at a particular street corner, known as Tally’s 
Corer. In both studies we find that, against a background of poverty and 
low class status, men’s need to resolve serious culture conflicts often trans- 
lates into violence against women. 

According to Gooden, all the street men had at one time or another 
beaten their wives or lovers. Although much marital conflict existed among 
the higher class families in his study, wife battering was much less prevalent. 
Liebow reports widespread violence in the lives of the streetcorner men 
he interviewed. In both studies, major reasons for domestic strife were criti- 
cal money problems and male infidelity. In both studies, men claimed to 
have great difficulty remaining faithful to one woman even though they 
loved her. Some felt it was a man’s animal nature, “too much of the dog 
in man.” 

Among the streetcorner men in Liebow’s study, marital infidelity not 
poverty, was the greatest cause of broken marriages. Wives, expecting re- 
spect and concern, could not tolerate the husbands’ philandering. Also in 
Gooden’s study, street men had been rejected by their wives for infidelity 
reasons. Interestingly, Gooden found that middle and upper class men also 
engaged in extra-marital sexual exploits, but had the financial resources to 
do so in a more discreet and hidden fashion. As a result, these exploits 
were not as damaging to the marriage. Gooden found much less wife bat- 
tering by middle and upper class men despite sometimes intense marital 
conflict over goals, child-rearing, or money distribution. 

The conflicts caused by financial hardship for lower class men re- 
volved around the man seeing himself as a failure in not being the domi- 
nant figure in his family, and the wife complaining about this failure. Many 
of the men were dependent on wives for financial support, and this de- 
pendence conflicted with their self-image as the support and protector in 
the household. 

Both their lack of earning capacity and their indulgence in sexual ex- 
ploits resulted in angry, hostile wives. Thus for lower class men, marriage 
was an arena of failure. The men were caught in an unbearable dilemma, 
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dedicated to mutual companionship and to seeking money, and failing in 
their efforts to achieve both. 

As a reaction to the emotional turmoil, men exhibited a duality of 
responses. Men alternated between becoming violent, and sitting down and 
crying (Liebow 1967:212). According to Gooden (1980), the men who beat 
their wives also loved their wives. The family was central to their existence, 
and losing their wives “threw them into chaos” (p. 169). One of the street 
men in Gooden’s study, who incurred his wife’s wrath at his infidelity, had 
a family conference with his wife and daughters and asked to hear what 
he had done wrong. He was filled with remorse and guilt. When his wife 
wanted a divorce, he left town because he could not stay near them but 
not be with them (p. 178). The men tended to feel desperate and despon- 
dent at the loss of their wives. Many seemed to suffer much more from 
the loss of caring relationships than from the loss of money. 


CONCLUSION 


Borrowing from Scanzoni (1971:209 ff.), the framework of ‘relative 
deprivation’ can be helpful in understanding the high incidence of violence 
in African American families. Scanzoni concentrates on material depriva- 
tion, stating that African American families, even those at upper class lev- 
els, feel deprived of the kinds of material rewards that accrue to white 
families at comparable levels. 

Given the findings in the present study, it may be valuable to consider 
not only material deprivation, but emotional deprivation as well. Although 
influenced by lack of material rewards, the emotional quandary seems to 
be related at least in part to conflicting cultural forces. Many African 
American couples have been torn by incompatible goals: those of family 
harmony, respect for independent women, and reciprocity and interdepend- 
ence between spouses, echoing African cultural traditions, and goals de- 
rived from mainstream American cultural values—sexual experience as a 
symbol of masculine status and power, preference for subservient women, 
and an ideology of male ruler, protector, and major financial provider in 
the home. Hence, a huge gap (relative deprivation) can exist between ex- 
pectation and accomplishment. The devastation when harmony and respect 
are threatened may be as great as or even greater than the damage of 
financial deprivation. This emotional devastation may find expression in 
violence and guilt and a high rate of spouse abuse. 

Because of the prevalence of wife abuse, White (1985) has written a 
book expressly for African American women who have been battered by 
men. She shows great insight in explaining the duality of African American 
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men who are abusers. She indicates that abusing loved ones adds greatly 
to the men’s distress, and urges women to say ‘No’ to abuse both for their 
own sake and for the welfare of their partners. Only when the men begin 
to act positively on their need for understanding and care will they feel 
better about themselves and prevent their own self-destruction. She stresses 
that African American men may appear tough while at the same time they 
are emotionally fragile and insecure. The need to resolve the cultural di- 
lemma between African traditional values and American gender role re- 
quirements seems to lie at the heart of her advice to women. 

This resolution however is not easy to effect, and new insights and 
strategies in approaching these complex issues are urgently needed. Perhaps 
the present discussion will encourage a greater recognition of cultural in- 
fluences in domestic violence, and expand very much needed research not 
only for the African American community, but for many other ethnic 
groups as well. 
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